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THE FORMS OF THE SYLLOGISM. 

' I ""HE discovery of the syllogism by Aristotle has always, and 
-*■ justly, been regarded as one of the great landmarks in the 
history of human thought. The theory of deductive reasoning 
is one of the most essential and fundamental doctrines of phil- 
osophy, and that Aristotle was the author of that theory we know 
both from his own statement, and from the fact that no mention 
of it by any earlier writer has been recorded. As McCosh re- 
marks : " The syllogistic analysis of reasoning, so far as is known, 
was first unfolded by Aristotle in the Prior Analytics, and consti- 
tutes the most certain and altogether the greatest discovery ever 
made in mental science." * Moreover, the great Greek thinker 
discovered not only the forms of the reasoning process, but also 
the principles on which it is based, and to which it owes its valid- 
ity ; and all succeeding ages have agreed in honoring him as the 
first and greatest of logicians. 

Furthermore, it is the common opinion that he not only orig- 
inated the true theory of deductive reasoning, but virtually per- 
fected it ; for no addition or improvement of much importance has 
been made in the theory during the twenty -two centuries which 
have elapsed since he wrote. Some later writer, whose name is 
unknown, added a fourth figure of the syllogism to the three 
recognized by Aristotle ; but the validity of that figure has always 
been contested, and even those who recognize it as valid admit 
that it has no practical value. Some improvements have been 
made in the mere exposition of the syllogistic theory, but none 
of much consequence in the theory itself; and it seems to be the 
generally accepted opinion that no essential improvement is pos- 
sible. As Alexander Grant says : " Scarcely anything has had 
to be detracted from or added to what Aristotle wrote upon the 
syllogism. His was the proud distinction of having discovered 
and fully drawn out the laws under which the mind acts in de- 
ductive reasoning." 2 

> Logic, p. 123. 

2 Encyclopedia Britannica, Ninth Ed., II, p. 516. 
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That so many acute and powerful intellects should have studied 
and taught logic, through so many centuries, without detecting any 
flaws or suggesting any real improvements in Aristotle's logical 
doctrine, is the strongest possible evidence of his transcendent 
philosophical genius, yet he himself never claimed that his work 
was perfect, but fully expected that it would be found to contain 
defects incidental to the first analysis of a great subject. Investi- 
gations at intervals for several years have convinced me that his 
analysis does contain such defects, not indeed in the main out- 
lines and basal principles, which are perfect, but in some of the 
details and especially in the formal part ; and if there are any 
such defects, we owe it to his memory no less than to the cause of 
philosophy and education to correct them, and thereby complete 
and perfect his work. 

The late Professor Minto thinks that " the great charm of 
Aristotle's syllogism is its simplicity "; l and so far as the first fig- 
ure alone is concerned, that judgment is indisputable; but when 
the remaining figures are added, the simplicity and grandeur of 
the first are lost amid the resulting mass of petty details and 
technicalities. Aristotle, indeed, was innocent of the fourth 
figure ; but, even without that, the number of different forms 
seems excessive, and the student of logic cannot help asking him- 
self whether the process of deductive reasoning, which is almost 
instantaneous, and, as it passes in consciousness, seems so sim- 
ple, is in fact so complicated. Aristotle recognized three figures, 
determined by the respective positions of the middle term, which 
in the first figure is the subject of the major premise and the 
predicate of the minor, in the second figure is the predicate of 
both premises, and in the third is the subject of both. Modern 
logicians add a fourth figure, in which the middle term is predi- 
cate of the major premise and subject of the minor, and as each 
figure is divided into moods according to the quality and quan- 
tity of the premises, there result no less than nineteen distinct 
forms of the syllogism, fourteen of which were recognized by 
Aristotle. Whether all of these syllogistic forms are genuine 
and valid, and, if not, what ones are so, is the question I now 
propose to consider. 

1 Logic, Inductive and Deductive, p. 170. 
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I begin with the fourth figure, which many writers regard as 
a necessary form, because, as they say, it is inevitably produced 
by arranging the terms in the manner above specified. In my 
judgment, however, no such figure is possible, its construction 
being precluded by the fundamental principles of the syllogism. 
To explain and defend this view as well as the other views which 
I am about to set forth, several examples of the various moods 
and figures will be necessary, and in order to avoid the suspicion 
of having formed my examples so as to suit my purposes, I shall 
take them from other writers. 1 The following specimen of the 
first mood of the alleged fourth figure will be sufficient to show 
the real character of the figure. 

All greyhounds are dogs. 

All dogs are quadrupeds. 

.-. Some quadrupeds are greyhounds. 

Now the trouble with this syllogism is that it runs counter to 
the original meaning of the names, 'major term' and 'minor 
term,' and ' major premise ' and ' minor premise,' as used in the 
syllogism. I know it is customary to treat the subject of the 
conclusion as the minor term and the predicate of the conclusion 
as the major term ; but that is a formal rule merely, and the ori- 
ginal meaning is different. The major term is the one having 
the greatest extension, or denotation, which in the above example 
is ' quadrupeds,' ' greyhounds ' being the minor, and ' dogs ' the 
middle term. Hence, if we treat the first of the above premises 
as the major and the second as the minor, we exactly invert the 
original meaning of the terms. But such an inversion of mean- 
ing is not allowable, and, therefore, we cannot construct a fourth 
figure at all. It is true that in negative syllogisms we cannot al- 
ways tell which term has the greater extension ; for when two 
terms are mutually exclusive we cannot easily compare them 
with respect to their extent ; but the example above quoted is 
sufficient to show the real character of the fourth figure. Its 
principal moods are inverted forms of those of the first figure, the 
premises being transposed ; and this is the way the figure has been 

1 The examples are from Hamilton, Bain, Mill, and Minto, but I have not thought 
it necessary, in most cases, to give specific references. 
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regarded by those who have denied its right to be considered a 
separate form. Thus, in the above example, the first premise, 
' All greyhounds are dogs,' is the minor premise, and the conclu- 
sion is, 'All greyhounds are quadrupeds,' from which the supposed 
conclusion above given may be obtained by conversion. The 
fact that Aristotle did not recognize this figure ought to have 
warned others against adopting it, for he must have known that 
the premises could be arranged as in the example given ; but 
he was not so stupid as to think that by merely transposing his 
premises he obtained a new figure. 

There are, however, two moods of this figure which differ con- 
siderably from the others, and which are to be regarded as moods 
of the third figure with the major premise converted. That pre- 
mise, being a universal negative, can be converted without change 
of meaning ; but the reasoning depends on the meaning, and not 
on the arrangement of the terms in the proposition, and, there- 
fore, these moods may properly be regarded as forms of the third 
figure. The following will serve as an example : 

No Negro is a Hindoo. 

All Hindoos are blacks. 

. •. Some blacks are not Negroes. 

Here it is obvious that by simply converting the major premise 
so as to make it read, ' No Hindoo is a Negro,' we get a syllogism 
of the third figure. Thus the moods of the fourth figure are 
nothing but varied forms of certain moods of the first and third 
figures, and so we are restricted to the three figures recognized 
by Aristotle. 

But are all of the Aristotelian figures true and valid syllogisms ? 
That the first and second are so there can be no doubt ; but I fear 
that the third is as spurious as the fourth, though for a different 
reason. The fourth figure, for the reasons above given, is an 
impossible formation ; the third is possible, but is not a syllogism. 
As examples of this figure let us take the following : 

Some afflictions are salutary things. 

All afflictions are unpleasant' things. 

. •. Some unpleasant things are salutary things. 

No tyrannicide is murder. 
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All tyrannicide is killing. 

.-. Some killing is not murder. 

Now the question is whether these are cases of true deductive 
reasoning. Deduction has always been defined as reasoning from 
a universal principle to a particular case ; and this is obviously 
true of all syllogisms of the first and second figures. In this 
third figure, however, I fail to find anything of the kind. In the 
first example given, we have, indeed, a universal premise conjoined 
with a particular one; but the conclusion, ' Some unpleasant things 
are salutary things,' is not obtained from those premises by de- 
duction, but by a totally different process. We first combine the 
two premises into one proposition having two predicates, ' Some 
afflictions are both unpleasant things and salutary things,' and 
then strike out its leading term, ' some afflictions,' substituting 
for it its equivalent, ' some salutary things ' ; and thus obtain the 
conclusion, 'Some unpleasant things are salutary things.' 

In these cases it is plain to me that there is no deduction 
at all, nor even an inference of any kind. Inference has always 
been understood to be a passage from the known to the unknown. 
The conclusion of a real inference, deductive or otherwise, 
must always contain a truth that was not in the premises, and 
no mental process that does not evolve a new truth has any 
claim to be called an inference. Yet the conclusion of each of 
the syllogisms we are now discussing contains nothing whatever 
that was not in the premises ; nay, it contains even less than the 
premises do. It is, in fact, just the sum of the premises them- 
selves, minus the original subject of both. If such a process is 
an inference, why not go further, and eliminate some more of the 
terms contained in the premises ? In the first example, for in- 
stance, having dropped the term, 'afflictions,' let us next proceed 
to drop 'unpleasant,' thus obtaining the proposition, ' Some things 
are salutary things,' then by dropping the predicate ' salutary 
things,' we reach the conclusion, 'Some things are,' and we 
might even cut this down to ' Things are,' which is just the 
rump of the original premises. Surely, if the elimination of the 
term ' afflictions ' is a deductive inference, the later eliminations 
are so too, but if, as is obviously the case, the later ones are not 
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deductive inferences, the first one is not so either. The other 
example above given, as the reader will see, is characterized by 
the same process and the same defect ; and this will be found to 
be the case with all syllogisms of the third figure. It is clear, 
then, that a syllogism in this figure is not really a syllogism nor 
an inference at all ; it is not a logical proceeding of any kind, 
but a mere piece of child's play, of no value or significance, and 
unworthy of notice in logic. 

It has been held, indeed, that this figure is useful in proving 
exceptions to a supposed universal truth. For instance, if any 
one should remark that ' All black men are Negroes,' the above 
syllogism about the Hindoos would prove the falsity of that state- 
ment. But in order to disprove such a universal proposition, it 
is not necessary to go through the process of syllogizing, in the 
third figure or in any other ; it is enough to cite one example in 
which the alleged universal rule does not hold, the particular 
negative disproving the universal affirmative. Thus, the third 
figure is as useless as it is unphilosophical. 

But I shall be told, perhaps, that, if the third figure is such a 
sham as I represent it to be, it is very strange that all the great 
intellects from Aristotle downward who have dealt with the syllo- 
gism should have recognized this figure as of equal validity with 
the first, and should have failed to discover the defects which I 
profess to find in it. But truth is none the less truth because it 
is new, nor is error any more respectable because it is hoary with 
age, and has been sanctioned by great names ; hence the views 
here expressed must be judged by their correspondence with fact, 
and not by their agreement or disagreement with those of other 
philosophers. I have found, however, since I reached this view 
of the third figure, that two recent thinkers had seen a part of the 
truth which I have endeavored to set forth, though neither had 
seen the whole, and both had failed to discern the significance of 
the truth which they did see. The thinkers I allude to are Bain 
and Mill. My own theory was wrought out in entire independ- 
ence of them, and when I had either not seen or had forgotten 
what they had said, and when ; after my own investigations were 
completed, I noticed the passages which I am about to quote, I 
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could not help wondering that both of those thinkers had failed 
to see the full truth of which each had discovered a part. 

Bain, indeed, missed the point entirely. He detected the de- 
fect in the third figure, but he mistook its cause ; he thought the 
trouble lay in the singular proposition. He does not speak of the 
third figure or of any figure, but calls attention to the defects in 
certain syllogisms with two singular premises, which he declares 
to be no syllogisms at all. He gives the following example : 

Socrates was the master of Plato. 

Socrates fought at Delium. 

. •. The master of Plato fought at Delium. 

He then goes on to say : " It may fairly be doubted whether 
the transitions in this instance are anything more than equivalent 
forms. For the proposition, ' Socrates was the master of Plato 
and fought at Delium,' compounded out of the two premises, is 
obviously nothing more than a grammatical abbreviation. . . The 
next step is, ' The master of Plato fought at Delium,' which is the 
previous statement cut down by the omission of Socrates. . . 
Now we never consider that we have made a real inference, a 
step in advance, when we repeat less than we are entitled to say, 
or drop from a complex statement some portion not desired at 
the moment. Such an operation keeps strictly within the domain 
of equivalence, or immediate inference. In no way, therefore, 
can a syllogism with two singular premises be viewed as a genuine 
syllogistic or deductive inference." ' 

Mill, in the later editions of his Logic, cites the above remarks 
of Dr. Bain, and replies to them as follows : " The second part 
of Mr. Bain's argument, in which he contends that, even when 
the premises convey real information, the conclusion is merely 
the premises with a part left out, is applicable, if at all, as much 
to universal propositions as to singular. In every syllogism the 
conclusion contains less than is asserted in the two premises 
taken together. Suppose the syllogism to be : 

All bees are intelligent. 

All bees are insects. 

.•. Some insects are intelligent. 

1 Logic, I, p. 159. 
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One might use the same liberty taken by Mr. Bain of joining to- 
gether the two premises — ' All bees are insects and intelligent ' — 
and might say that in omitting the middle term bees we make no 
real inference, but merely reproduce part of what had been pre- 
viously said. Mr. Bain's is really an objection to the syllogism 
itself, or, at all events, to the third figure ; it has no special ap- 
plication to irregular propositions." 1 

The reader will see that both the thinkers quoted perceived 
that there was some defect in the syllogisms which they were dis- 
cussing, but both failed to follow out the partial truths that they 
saw to their logical consequence. Bain saw the defect, which 
I maintain to be inherent in the third figure, but he attributed it, 
not to the character of that figure, but to the peculiarities of the 
singular proposition. Mill saw that the same defect was found 
in the third figure when the premises were universal ; but he did 
not give due weight to the objections raised by Dr. Bain, and 
consequently failed to detect the spurious character of the figure. 
Now, as regards the singular proposition, I agree entirely with Dr. 
Bain ; but the defects in the third figure are peculiar to that 
formation, and are not found in either of the others. Mill says, 
indeed, that in every syllogism the conclusion contains less than 
the two premises taken together, which is quite true ; but in 
syllogisms of the first and third figures there is something in the 
conclusion which was not in the premises at all, and which can- 
not be got out of them except by that peculiar mental process 
which constitutes the essence of deductive reasoning. In the 
third figure, however, the conclusion contains nothing but what 
was in the premises, and therefore adds nothing to what we knew 
before. In this figure, we merely combine the two premises in a 
single proposition, decapitate that proposition by striking out its 
leading term, and then present the truncated remnant as the 
conclusion of a syllogism. Such a proceeding is a travesty of 
the reasoning process. 

We conclude, then, that the third figure is as spurious as the 
fourth, and that the first and second figures are the only true and 
valid syllogisms. Of these the first has always been deemed the 

1 Logic, Bk. II, ch. i, sec. I, note. 
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most important, because it alone can prove both affirmative 
and negative propositions, while the second figure can prove 
only negative ones ; yet it is certain that some negative argu- 
ments naturally assume the form of the second figure. It is 
important, therefore, to have a clear idea, not only of these figures 
themselves, but also of the connection between them, and of the 
philosophical principles on which they are based. I have said 
that Aristotle discovered not only the forms of the reasoning 
process, but also the principles on which it depends. The axiom 
of the syllogism enounced by him is the well-known dictum 
de omni et mdlo, that whatever is true of a class taken distributively 
is true of everything that is a member of the class. It is a self- 
evident truth, being, in fact, an expression of the nature of a class. 
But, unfortunately, it does not apply directly to any figure except 
the first, and Aristotle therefore thought it necessary to prove the 
validity of the minor figures by reducing their forms to those of 
the first figure, and in this practice he has been followed by all 
subsequent logicians. Reduction, however, is a mechanical rather 
than a logical process, and does not always result in a form that 
is equivalent to the original one. The principal means of re- 
duction is the conversion of one of the premises, but sometimes it 
is necessary also to transpose the premises, and we have already 
seen in the case of the fourth figure what a dubious process that 
is. Then, as every student of logic knows, there are two moods, 
one in the second figure and one in the third, which require still 
more complicated measures to reduce them to forms of the 
first figure. As an example of the reduction process, we may 
take the above-mentioned syllogism about afflictions, which, 
when reduced to the first figure, takes the following form : 

All afflictions are unpleasant things. 

Some salutary things are afflictions. 

. • . Some salutary things are unpleasant things. 

. • . Some unpleasant things are salutary things. 

We first transpose the premises, because the major premise in 
the first figure must be universal. Then we convert what has now 
become the minor premise, and draw the conclusion, ' Some 
salutary things are unpleasant things,' which, however, is not the 
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conclusion of the original syllogism, but its converse ; so we are 
obliged to reconvert it in order to obtain the conclusion required. 
It is worthy of note, too, that the minor premise in the first fig- 
ure is not really true ; for salutary things as such are not afflic- 
tions but blessings. It would seem, therefore, that we under- 
stand that premise in the sense it bore in the third figure, ' Some 
afflictions are salutary things ;' and, if that is the case, we have 
not really reduced the syllogism to the first figure after all. How- 
ever that may be, it cannot be denied that reduction is a me- 
chanical process, which fails to show the principles involved in 
the minor figures, and it must, therefore, be deemed unphilo- 
sophical and unsatisfactory. 

But I shall be reminded that the axiom of the syllogism, which 
is the canon of the first figure, is as inapplicable to the second 
figure as to the third. This, indeed, was the opinion of Aris- 
totle himself, and all succeeding logicians have agreed on this 
point with their great master. Yet, the need of basing all the 
syllogistic forms on some self-evident principle has been so 
strongly felt that many attempts have been made to find some 
such principle for each of the figures. These efforts, however, 
have had little success, except in the case of the second figure, the 
canon of which has been fairly well discerned by a few writers ; 
but no one that I know of has attempted to deduce the canon of 
this figure from that of the first. Yet, it is evident that the rea- 
soning process must be based in the last resort on a single 
axiomatic principle ; for, if there were several such principles, 
they could not all be valid unless they agreed with one another, 
and then there must be some higher principle on which that 
agreement depends, which higher principle is the real axiom of 
the syllogism. What we need, therefore, is to deduce a canon 
for the second figure from that of the first, and, unless we can do 
so, our theory of the syllogism will be incomplete. Yet, it has 
been unanimously held by logicians that such a derivation is im- 
possible, the general opinion being well expressed by Hamilton, 
who expressly asserts that " the dictum de omni et de nullo can- 
not afford the principle of the second figure." 1 In fact, however, 

i Works, IV, 387. 
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the principle, or canon, of the second figure is a simple and neces- 
sary corollary from the dictum itself, being indeed its obverse, as 
a comparison of the two canons will show. 

First Canon. 
Whatever is true of a class taken distributively is true of every- 
thing that is a member of the class. 

Second Canon. 

If anything true of a class is not true of a given thing, that 
thing is not a member of the class. 

That the second of these canons is an immediate corollary 
from the first is obvious at a glance, and its application to the 
moods of the second figure is equally plain, as the following ex- 
ample will show : 

All fever-stricken patients are thirsty. 

This patient is not thirsty. 

.•. He is not fever-stricken. 

Here the major premise informs us that all patients of the 
fever-stricken class are thirsty, and, as this patient is not thirsty, 
he cannot belong to that class. The application of the canon to 
the other moods may be left to the reader. Thus, the moods of 
the second figure are seen to rest on the same self-evident prin- 
ciple as those of the first, and to be equally valid as forms of 
deductive reasoning. The two figures, it will be noticed, are 
concerned with different classes of relations, the first with rela- 
tions between a class and its members, the second with rela- 
tions between a class and things outside the class. The first 
enables us to discover the properties of things, the second to de- 
termine by the presence or absence of a single attribute that 
a given thing does not belong to a certain class. Hence, the con- 
clusions of the second figure are all negative, while those of the 
first may be of either quality ; and each figure has its own proper 
function in the economy of reasoning. 

It will be noticed that the major premise of every true syllogism, 
since it affirms or denies something of a whole class, must always 
be a universal proposition ; whence it follows that there cannot be 
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a syllogism composed entirely of singular propositions. It is 
commonly said that the singular proposition may be classed with 
universal ones, because its predicate is affirmed or denied of the 
whole of its subject. Thus, when we say, ' Socrates was wise,' 
we affirm wisdom of Socrates as a whole. But the subject of a 
universal proposition is not a whole thing but a whole class, and 
there is, therefore, no propriety in classing singular propositions 
with universal ones. The singular proposition is a particular 
one, and differs from other particular propositions only in being 
more definite. ' Some men ' is a wholly indefinite term ; ' one 
man ' is definite in number, but in nothing else ; ' Socrates ' is 
definite in all respects. But definiteness is not universality, and 
therefore a singular proposition cannot be used as the major pre- 
mise of a syllogism. 

As I have expressed the opinion that the first and second 
Aristotelian figures are the only real syllogisms, it is proper for 
me to say a word about what have been called conditional syllo- 
gisms, including the two classes of hypothetical and disjunctive 
syllogisms. These modes of reasoning, though of some impor- 
tance, are not syllogisms at all in the Aristotelian sense, and were 
not recognized as such by Aristotle himself. A syllogism is a 
mode of reasoning through the medium of a middle term, and 
in the logical processes we are now considering there is no mid- 
dle term. The following will serve as an example : 

If the harbor is frozen, the ships cannot come in. 

The harbor is frozen. 

.•. The ships cannot come in. 

In this argument, there is evidently no middle term, though 
there is a mediating proposition, ' the harbor is frozen,' which en- 
ables us to resolve the hypothetical proposition into a categorical 
one. Yet the process is obviously entirely different from that of 
the true syllogism, since it does not depend on the principle of 
the class. It is said, indeed, that the above argument implies a uni- 
versal proposition, namely, ' Frozen harbors exclude ships.' But 
there is no such implication ; on the contrary, the hypothetical prop- 
osition expressly asserts that the truth of its principal clause de- 
pends solely on the condition expressed in the subordinate clause, 
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all other conditions being excluded. ' If the harbor is frozen, the 
ships cannot come in.' Hence we have only to supply the re- 
quired condition, as we do in the minor premise, to resolve the 
hypothetical proposition into a categorical one. Thus the argu- 
ment is entirely different from the true syllogism, the canons of 
which are no way involved, the process depending solely on the 
Jaws of consistency. Resolution of conditional judgments 
would be an appropriate name for the process, but, if we are to 
continue calling these forms of reasoning by the traditional name 
of syllogisms, we must recognize the fact that in so doing we are 
using the term in a sense radically different from the Aristotelian, 
and all students of logic must be duly informed of the fact. 

We may now sum up the results of this discussion, supposing 
it to have been successful. We have seen reason to think that a 
fourth figure of the syllogism is impossible, and that the third 
figure is a piece of labored trifling. The first and second figures 
alone are genuine, and these are equally valid, though not 
equally important. The axiom enounced by Aristotle as the 
ground principle of the syllogism is applicable equally to both 
these figures, directly to the first, and indirectly, but no less cer- 
tainly, to the second, thus welding all the forms of the deductive 
process into a harmonious system. 

If these views win assent, the necessary result will be a consid- 
erable simplification of the theory of the syllogism, and conse- 
quently of logic. It will be no slight gain even to get rid of the 
third and fourth figures ; but this is but a small part of the sim- 
plification that will be effected. For one thing, we can get rid of 
the troublesome process of deducing the valid moods. The cus- 
tom now is to take the four elementary forms of proposition, A, 
E, I, and 0, and draw up a list of their possible combinations, 
amounting in all to sixty-four ; and then, applying the various 
rules of the syllogism, to eliminate all those combinations that 
violate any of the rules, leaving only such as are deemed valid 
as syllogisms. The number of these is given as eleven ; but these 
are still further modified by the various figures, and so the number 
of figured moods is determined at last as nineteen, the whole 
process being purely technical and emphatically uninteresting. 
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This process can now be dispensed with, as all the valid moods 
are deducible directly from the two canons. Whatever conforms 
to either of the canons is a syllogism ; what does not, is not. 

But the greatest improvement in logical doctrine, for which this 
discussion, I hope, will prepare the way, is the banishment of the 
troublesome and unsatisfactory mechanical process known as re- 
duction. The third and fourth figures having been discarded, 
there remain only two, and, as the second has been shown to de- 
pend on the same axiomatic principle as the first, there is no need 
of reducing the moods of the second to those of the first ; and, as 
the process of reduction is thus unnecessary, it ought to be dis- 
carded forever. I will add that, if the third figure is to be retained 
as a logical form, it needs no reduction to prove its validity, be- 
cause, as there is nothing in the conclusion but what was in the 
premises, the conclusion is justified by the law of identity. In 
discarding reduction, we can get rid also of those mnemonic lines 
which have had such a vogue for centuries, and which some 
logician, whose name I have forgotten, declared to be fuller of 
meaning than any other verses that were ever constructed, but 
which in fact have no meaning that is of any importance. We 
can dispense also with that awkward manipulation of words known 
as contraposition ; indeed, the whole subject of what is called im- 
mediate inference will lose most of its importance, which has hith- 
erto resulted from its connection with the reduction of syllogisms. 

Thus the general result of this discussion, if its doctrines pre- 
vail, will be to free logic of nearly all its technicalities — again of 
no little importance, both for philosophy and for education. 
Useless technicalities are disagreeable to philosophic minds ; yet 
some recent writers on logic have actually revelled in them, and 
the mass of such stuff which their books contain is positively 
repulsive. The multiplication of technical forms and processes 
in logic has been greatly promoted by using symbols to exhibit 
the various logical forms and processes, instead of presenting real 
arguments about real things, a practice which, in my opinion, has 
also operated to prevent logicians from sooner perceiving the 
spurious character of the third and fourth figures. When the 
fourth figure, for instance, is set forth symbolically, the fact that 
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it makes an improper use of terms is not perceptible ; and the 
real character of the third figure is not apparent in the symbolic 
form. The symbols are useful as blank forms of the reasoning 
process, and to a certain extent as aids to the memory ; but the 
meaning of symbols must be sought in the realities they symbolize, 
and whoever neglects to do this is almost certain to run into ab- 
surdities in his use of them. It will be no small gain, therefore, to 
throw most of the symbols and other technicalities of logic into 
the dust bin, and treat logic as purely a branch of philosophy, and 
not as a kind of intellectual jugglery. And as the technicalities 
are specially abundant in the treatment of the syllogism, the 
simplification of that subject by the removal of useless forms and 
symbols will make logic at once more philosophical and more 
practical, and thus enhance both its value and its charm. 

James B. Peterson. 



